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It must not be supposed that the amounts of energy
given in the last column represent the minimum amount
required to excite the particular kind of light given in the
third column. When energy has to be transferred from a
charged atom to an electron, the latter only receives a very
small fraction of the energy of the atom, thus a very small
fraction of the energy of the positive rays may be transformed
into a kind available for light production.

Gyllenskold observed that in addition to the D lines
sodium chloride gives out a series of bands in the blue, and
Stark and Wendt have shown that for this to occur the
energy of the rays must exceed a critical value which in
most cases is less than that required to excite the line
spectrum.

Ohlon ("Verh. Deutsch, Phys. Gesell.," 20, p. 9, 1918)
found that if the salt was placed in a metal vessel connected
with earth through a galvanometer the positive current
through the galvanometer due to the impact of the positive
rays diminished abruptly when the potential reached the
value at which the line spectrum was emitted; the most
obvious explanation of this is that the conductivity of the
gas round the vessel is suddenly increased.

As the salt has to be vaporized before it can emit the
line spectrum the excitation of these spectra by positive rays
is closely connected with that of "electrical evaporation,"
which is considered in the next paragraph.

DISINTEGRATION  OF METALS   UNDER THE
ACTION  OF POSITIVE  RAYS

When positive rays strike against a metallic surface, the
metal disintegrates and forms a deposit on the walls of the
tube surrounding the metal. A well-known instance of00
